Professor  Emeritus  Vincent  Bladen  (right),  who  joined  the 
University  in  1921,  received  an  Honorary  Degree  at  Convocation 
ceremonies  on  June  14. 


W H Francombe  oversees 
Meds  curriculum  changes 


On  July  1,  Dr.  William  H. 
Francombe  will  assume  his  new 
duties  as  Associate  Dean,  Under- 
graduate Medical  Curriculum,  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

During  the  past  year,  Dr.  Fran- 
combe, a hematologist  at  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  has 
been  chairman  of  a committee 
which  has  made  several  major 
changes  in  the  medical  students’ 
curriculum.  "In  the  new  curricu- 
lum,” says  Dr.  Francombe,  “path- 
ology and  clinical  biochemistry 
will  be  taught  as  separate  entities. 
Clinical  experience  will  be  intro- 
duced earlier.  And  to  promote 
greater  continuity  and  a closer 
association  between  students  and 


staff,  the  students  will  be  affiliated 
with  one  hospital  for  both  the 
second  and  third  years  instead  of 
just  the  final  fourth  year.  Some  of 
the  body  systems,  such  as  the 
respiratory  system,  will  be  taught 
over  a longer  period  than  pre- 
viously, and  with  more  clinical 
exposure.” 

Lectures  will  be  arranged  so  that 
the  students  spend  longer  blocks^ 
of  time  in  hospitals  or  in  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building,  thus 
avoiding  frequent  disruptions  and 
excessive  time  spent  travelling.  In 
the  fourth  — clinical  clerkship  — 
year,  the  students  may  spend  four 
weeks  studying  the  subject  of  their 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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Institute  discusses  human  rights 


Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a mag- 
istrate. Procedurally  the  accused  is 
"probably  guilty”  and,  as  85 
percent  of  cases  which  come  to 
trial  resultineitherapleaorverdict 
of  guilty,  the  accused  is  also 
"statistically  guilty”  as  well,  Mew- 
ett  said. 

He  said  that  only  a very  small 
percentage  — no  more  than  10  — 
of  all  crimes  are  ever  brought  to 
court. 

Mewett  said  that  two  current 
judicial  problems  are  the  im- 
prisonment of  “dangerous  offend- 
ers” for  “what  it  is  predicted  they 
are  likely  to  do  in  the  future”,  and 
the  practice  of  pre-trial  detention 
of  persons  who  are  facing  serious 
charges  “and  who,  although  leg- 
ally not  guilty  are  usually  treated  as 
if  they  have  been  convicted.” 

He  noted  that  the  common  law 
knows  no  concept  of  “inno- 
cence”. An  accused  is  “perfectly 
entitled”  to  plead  “not  guilty”, 
even  if  he  has  committed  the  act 
specified  in  the  charge,  he  said. 
The  key  to  the  “adversary  system" 
practised  in  Canadian  courts  is  not 
self-incrimination  he  said,  but 
rather  proof  by  the  Crown  “be- 
yond a reasonable  doubt”.  He 
cautioned  that  both  police  and 
Crown  Attorneys  can  utilize  sever- 
al legal  methods  “which  force  the 
accused  to,  in  effect,  assist  in  his 
own  prosecution.” 

Other  speakers  during  the  In- 
stitute included  Dean  Albert  Rose 
and  Prof.  Donald  Bellamy,  Faculty 
of  Social  Work,  Dean  Harry 
Arthurs,  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School, 
and  lawyers  Rosalie  Abella,  Alan 
Borovoy,  Sidney  Linden  and  John 
Sopinka. 

Dr.  Daniel  Hill,  Special  Adviser 
on  Human  Rights  to  President 
John  Evans,  was  Institute  co- 
ordinator. 


About  40  persons  from  seven 
provinces  have  been  participating 
in  a five-day  Summer  Institute  on 
human  rights  and  civil  liberties, 
organized  by  the  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Studies  in  co-operation 
with  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work.  On 
June  25,  the  participants,  many  of 
whom  are  staff  members  of 
provincial  human  rights  commis- 
sions and  legal  aid  centres,  con- 
clude an  intensive  program  of 
lectures,  clinic  sessions  and  group 
discussions. 

Topics  have  included  societal 
restrictions  on  personal  freedom; 
an  individual’s  right  to  due  process 
of  law;  the  right  to  dissent,  and 
regulations  curtailing  freedom  of 
speech;  the  right  to  security  of  the 
person,  and  threats  to  the  concept 
of  personal  privacy. 

In  a keynote  lecture  on  June  24, 
Prof.  Alan  W.  Mewett,  Faculty  of 
Law,  said  that  the  legal  process 
often  forces  a choice  between 
what  he  termed  "society’s  legit- 
imate right  to  ensure  that  persons 


who  have  committed  illegal  acts 
are  convicted”,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  rights  and  the  concept 
of  due  process  of  law. 

He  agreed  that  many  people 
believe  that  current  judicial  pro- 
cedures are  penalizing  society, 
and  that  “the  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far  in  favour  of  individual 
rights.”  However,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  he  stated  that  in  some 
cases,  particularly  when  police 
have  obtained  evidence  “by  bla- 
tantly inappropriate  means”,  it  is 
more  beneficial  for  society  to 
maintain  “the  public’s  faith  in  the 
fair  administration  of  justice”  than 
to  convict  an  "obviously  guilty 
person”. 

Mewett  suggested  that  at  the 
final  courtroom  trial  stage,  the 
popularly-held  concept  of  the 
presumption  of  innocence  is  "bal- 
derdash”. He  explained  that  in  the 
course  of  preliminary  hearings,  the 
evidence  against  the  accused  has 
already  been  reviewed  by  the 
police,  the  Crown  prosecutors,  a 


Four  participants  in  the  Summer  Institute:  Prof.  Alan  Mewett  (left); 
University  Ombudsman  Eric  McKee;  Brian  Goodman,  Office  of  the 
Ontario  Ombudsman  and  co-ordinator  Dr.  Daniel  Hill. 


_______ _______  ___  ___ 

The  plastic  with  obsolescence  built  right  in 


by  Robbie  Salter 

The  plethora  of  plastic  that  litters  our  beaches  and 
byways  is  tacit  evidence  that  its  prime  advantage  — 
durability  — has  become  a liability  that’s  due  for 
change.  Prof.  James  E.  Guillet  of  U of  T's  Department  of 
Chemistry  has  designed  a method  whereby  plastic  is 
manufactured  with  a built-in  sensitivity  to  the  sun’s 
rays.  The  new  plastic  is  rendered  “photodegradable” 
and  after  a few  weeks  of  exposure  to  the  sun,  it 
crumbles  into  small  particles  that  are  assusceptibleasa 
leaf  to  the  degradations  of  bacteria. 

You  can  take  a plastic  coffee  cup  made  in  the  new 
method  and  crumble  it  like  clay.  Prof.  Guillet,  a U of  T 
graduate,  explains,  “For  twelve  years,  my  students  and 
I have  been  studying  the  effects  of  light  on  plastic's 
large  molecules  which,  arranged  as  they  are  on  long 
chains,  give  the  material  its  characteristic  strength.  No 
harmful  additives  are  used  to  make  plastic  photode- 
gradable, but  during  its  production  we  introduce  a 
new  group  of  atoms.  In  the  presence  of  sunlight,  these 
groups  act  as  scissors,  cutting  the  chains  and  making 
the  plastic  brittle  — at  a rate  that  is  proportional  to  the 
intensity  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Rain,  wind  and  the  ocean’s 
waves  help  finish  the  job.” 

Indoors,  the  new  plastic  remains  stable,  since  most 
window  glass  filters  out  ultra-violet  rays.  The  rate  of 
photodegradation  can  be  controlled  by  varying  the 
amount  of  sensitizing  molecules  used.  “Articles  of 
short-term  use,  such  as  plastic  caps,  will  be  made  to 
disintegrate  more  quickly  than  a heavy-duty  con- 
tainer,” says  Prof.  Guillet. 

Although  there  has  been  concern  that  a shortage  of 
raw  materials  might  limit  the  production  of  plastics, 
Guillet  believes  that  the  industry  will  flourish.  "In 
fact,  you  might  say  that  we're  about  to  enter  the 
Golden  Age  of  Plastics.  Canada  is  the  only  industrial 


nation  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  can  be  self- 
sufficient  in  producing  petroleum.  And  since  the  tar 
sands  of  Alberta  are  now  being  developed,  it  seems 


Prof.  Guillet  with  photodegradable  cup 

clear  that  the  Canadian  petrochemical  industry  will 
undergo  a vast  expansion  in  the  next  decade.” 

Prof.  Guillet  points  out  that  plastics  are  organic 
materials,  compatible  with  the  body  and  now  widely 


used  to  replace  a hip  joint,  a heart  valve,  to  make 
contact  lenses,  and  dental  plates.  “Many  of  the  critics 
of  plastics  forget  that  steel,  aluminum,  and  paper  are 
not  readily  biodegradable  either.  And  many  people 
would  like  to  see  a return  to  the  production  of  wool 
and  cotton  fibres. 

"But  at  present,  the  world  produces  approximately 
20  billion  pounds  of  synthetic  fiber  annually.  To 
replace  that  amount  with  cotton  would  mean  using 
about  40  million  acres  of  agricultural  land;  and  it  would 
mean  using  over  a billion  acres  of  land  if  wool  were  to 
replace  synthetic  fibres.”  He  also  says  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  converted  into 
adesertthrough  the  over-grazing  of  ruminants, such  as 
sheep  and  goats.  “The  use  of  valuable  land  to  produce 
natural  fibres  — atatime  when  more  land  is  needed  to 
produce  food  for  the  world  — would  be  unaccept- 
able.” 

The  photodegradable  plastic  may  also  have  a role  in 
producing  more  food.  This  summer  at  Guelph,  10  acres 
of  vegetables  are  being  grown  through  appropriately 
spaced  holes  in  sheets  of  the  material.  Prof.  Guillet 
explains  that  “weeds,  deprived  of  sunlight,  cannot 
grow  under  the  sheet.  Thus  time-consuming  weeding 
is  eliminated  — and  the  plants  don’t  have  to  compete 
for  the  earth's  nutrients.  The  sheet  also  retains 
moisture,  like  a greenhouse  — a pragmatic  potential 
for  any  developing  country  where  the  rain  falls  in  one 
season.  We  have  shown  that  vegetables  grown  this  way 
ripen  two  weeks  earlier,  can  be  grown  successfully 
much  farther  north,  and  that  50  percent  more  produce 
is  reaped.  Attheendoftheseason,thesheetwillsimply 
disintegrate." 

Prof.  Guillet’s  research  is  supported  by  industry  and 
the  National  Research  Council  of  Canada.  The 
University  of  Toronto  holds  the  basic  patent  rights  to 
the  new  photodegradable  plastics. 
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Researcher  replies  to  criticism  of  Sugar  Foundation 


To  the  Editor: 

As  a clinical  investigator  in- 
timately concerned  with  the  po- 
tential roles  of  sugar  (sucrose)  in 
disease,  I too  was  concerned  about 
the  terms  of  reference  of  grants 
offered  by  the  International  Sugar 
Research  Foundation  as  referred 
to  in  the  letter  of  Robert  S.  Gilder, 
(Bulletin,  June  4th,  1976).  But  since 
I was  interested  in  alternate 
sources  of  funding  for  work 
precisely  in  this  area,  I addressed 
myself  directly  to  the  ISRF  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Gilles  Sarault,  in  Wash- 
ington. I posed  the  question 
directly  to  him  as  tothemeaningof 


To  the  Editor: 

We  would  like  to  express  our 
objection  to  the  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  Minister  of  Universit- 
ies and  Colleges  toincreasetuition 
fees  for  foreign  students  by  three 
times.  The  above  increase  hits  the 
foreign  students  hard  when  they 
have  virtually  no  chance  of  getting 
a part-time  or  summer  job,  and 
have  virtually  no  access  to  any 
scholarship,  bursary,  loan  or  stu- 
dent assistance  programs.  The 
CIDA  program  caters  for  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  foreign 
students.  Out  of  approximately 
1,800  foreign  students  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  only  31 
receive  CIDA  assistance.  (Bulletin, 
May  7) 

We  especially  object  to  the  fact 
that  the  fee  increase  is  applied 


To  the  Editor: 

Professor  Conacher’s  letter  and 
the  Report  of  the  Special  Study 
Group  on  the  role  of  the  teaching 
staff  as  members  of  the  Governing 
Council  (June  4 Bulletin ) have 
failed  to  diagnose  the  ills  of  this 
University  even  though  the  chief 
symptom  is  noted:  “Whatseemsto 
be  lacking  is  an  ethos  of  wholeness 
and  solidarity  (within  the  Facul- 
ty). . .”  (Section  4.4).  Thus  they 
locate  the  problem  within  the 
recently  created  Governing  Coun- 
cil. 

The  problem  lies  not  with  what 
was  created  (the  Governing  Coun- 
cil) but  with  what  was  destroyed.  I 
refer  to  the  only  voice  the  Faculty 
ever  had,  the  Faculty  Council, 
which  was  so  ably  laid  to  rest  by  the 
Lynch  Committee.  But  consider 
what  that  now  extinct  Council  did 
to  give  us  the  ethos  and  wholeness 
that  is  now  lacking:  We  had  a 
name,  a place  to  meet  and  a 
platform.  It  was  to  this  body  that 
committees  reported  on  academic 
matters;  where  you  and  I,  ordinary 
citizens  of  the  Community,  could 
hear  arguments,  address  ourselves 
to  them,  vote,  witness  the  emer- 
gence of  leaders  among  us,  and 
could  actually  see,  hear  and 
evaluate  our  President.  Above  all, 
we  made  decisions,  even  though 
the  Senate  preferred  to  think  of 
these  as  recommendations. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Conacher’s 
Report  harks  back  to  an  ancient 
version  of  the  present  Governing 
Council,  that  is,  to  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  was  effective  in  the  same 
limited  measure  that  limits  the 
present  Governing  Council,  since 
both  proved  incapable  of  pre- 
siding over  an  academic  institution 
other  than  to  keep  its  books,  see 
that  the  plumbing  worked  and 
ward  off  the  politicians.  Butthere  is 
one  difference:  the  Senate  knew 


the  objectionable  phrase  implying 
that  research  to  be  supported  must 
“...seek  to  increase  the  benefits 
which  sucrose  provides  to  society 
and  thus  to  promote  its  utiliza- 
tion”. His  reply  was  that  any  well 
conceived  research  plan  which 
would  elucidate  the  effects  of 
sucrose,  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, and  be  recommended  by 
qualified  external  reviewers,  could 
receive  support.  This  Foundation 
has  recognized  that  the  interna- 
tional sugar  industry  has  a “corpor- 
ate moral  responsibility”  to  partici- 
pate in  defining  the  limits  of  safety 
of  sucrose  intake  in  normal  and 
diseased  individuals  of  all  ages.  It 
has  accordingly  sought  the  views 


indiscriminately  without  consider- 
ation of  the  income  level  of  the 
place  of  origin  of  the  foreign 
students.  The  three-term  tuition 
fee  of  $2,250  to  be  charged  is,  for 
example,  higher  than  the  annual 
income  of  an  average  bread- 
earner  in  Hong  Kong.  Imagine  the 
burden  that  he  faces  when  he  is 
required  to  show  hisaccounts  with 
three  or  four  years  of  tuition  fees 
plus  all  other  expenses  in  advance 
to  the  Canadian  foreign  office.  The 
present  fee  increase  will  effective- 
ly cut  students  from  the  Third 
World  where  the  income  levelsare 
much  lower.  It  will  also  widen  the 
already  large  gap  between  the  rich 
and  poor  in  opportunityforhigher 
education  within  these  countries. 

The  Executive  Committee 
Chinese  Students  Association 


that  the  Faculty  Council  was  there 
and  spoke  with  the  voice  of  the 
Faculty.  The  Governing  Council 
knows  the  Faculty  has  no  voiceand 
therefore  speaks  on  our  behalf. 
What  is  accomplished  by  increas- 
ing numbers  on  a body  like  this? 

Committees,  such  as  the  Lynch 
Committee,  that  set  out  to  reshape 
the  universe  rarely  consult  social 
and  behavioural  scientists  about 
the  projected  consequences  of 
their  recommendations.  The 
Lynch  Committee  would  have 
been  wise  to  do  so  before 
recommending  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Faculty  Council.  For 
even  the  least  far-seeing  of  us 
would  have  predicted  academic 
alienation.  But  each  of  us  — if  he 
knew  what  was  going  on  — had  his 
own  prediction.  1 turned  mine  into 
action  by  moving  to  Scarborough 
College  where  a democratic  coun- 
cil still  existed.  I joined  what  was 
probably  the  last  refuge  from  the 
Dragon  that  swallowed,  up  St. 
George. 

Tom  McFeat 
Scarborough  College 

Essay  problems? 
Library  can  help 

Clinics  for  papers  and  essays  will 
be  given  this  summer  by  staff  of  the 
University  Library  and  Writing 
Labs. 

There  will  be  an  introductory 
session  on  Monday,  July  12  from  7 
— 9 p.m.  Library  tours  and 
catalogue  instruction  will  be  given 
Thursday,  July  15  and  Friday,  July 
16.  Research  sessions  will  be  given 
from  4 to  5 p.m.  on  Monday,  July  19 
and  Tuesday,  July  20  at  the  Robarts 
Library  and  on  Wednesday,  July  21 
at  the  Sigmund  Samuel  Library. 

For  more  information  about  the 
clinics,  or  to  register,  telephone 
978-2498. 


of  a wide  variety  of  epidemio- 
logical, nutritional,  medical  and 
dental  consultants,  including  those 
on  record  as  being  against  the 
consumption  of  sucrose.  Their 
views  are  duly  recorded  in  the 
proceedings  of  symposia  sponsor- 
ed by  the  Foundation.  It  has  acted 
on  the  advice  of  such  consultants, 
and  its  panel  of  grant  reviewers, 
and  has  funded  studies  which 
could  bytheirdesign  producedata 
which  would  argue  against 
sucrose  consumption. 

In  such  a study,  partly  supported 
by  a grant  from  the  ISRF,  I have 
demonstrated  in  a preliminary 
fashion  that  certain  adult-onset 
diabetics  actually  improve  their 
glucose  tolerance  on  a short-term 
diet  high  in  either  sucrose  or 
glucose.  In  others,  either  no  effect 
or  the  more  predictable  finding  of 
worsening  was  observed.  The 
definition  of  the  factors  involved  in 
each  response  will  obviously  re- 
quire further  study.  Others  have 
recently  demonstrated  similar  “ic- 
onoclastic” results  in  relation  to 
the  classical  restriction  of  carbo- 
hydrate from  diets  of  certain 
diabetics.  Such  studies  are  ob- 
viously of  importance  in  defining 
the  various  kinds  of  pathophysio- 
logy which  result  in  the  clinical 
syndrome  of  “diabetes”,  as  well  as 
in  clarifying  the  role  of  specific 
nutrients  in  therapy. 

I would  cite  one  other  local 
example  of  the  sugar  industry’s 
commitment  to  fund  research 
related  to  diabetes,  which  certain- 
ly has  no  conditional  clauses 
regarding  results.  The  Redpath 
Sugar  Company  has  given  a 
substantial  grant  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a colony  of  spontane- 
ously-diabetic  rats  recently  discov- 
ered in  Ottawa.  Such  a colony  will 
ultimately  be  in  a position  to 
provide  animals  with  a well 
characterized  syndrome  for  use  by 
investigators  across  the  country.  It 
would  be  difficult  even  for  the 
most  cynical  to  relate  such  support 
to  any  strictly  commercial  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  company. 

Finally,  though  far  from  an 
exponent  of  inappropriate  use  of 
sucrose,  I cannot  let  Mr.  Gilder’s 
absolute  statement  go  unchall- 
enged. The  allegation  that  “it  is 
well  known  that  sugar,  if  proposed 
as  a new  food  additive,  could  not 
possibly  pass  the  present  day 
standards...”  is  clearly  an  exagger- 
ation to  serve  the  author’s  pur- 
pose. Sucrose, and  other  naturaJly- 
occurring  oligosaccharides  whose 
intake  could  be  deleterious  if 
excessive,  are  all  so  widely  dis- 
tributed in  normal,  wholesome 
foodstuffs  that  the  statement  is 
groundless.  Indeed,  the  excessive 
intake  of  many  normal  nutrients 
can  be  harmful,  and  to  single  this 
one  out  as  “contributing  enor- 
mously to  the  illness  of  our 
people”  is  quite  unjust.  In  the  final 
analysis  each  individual  retains  the 
right  of  choice  of  what  and  how 
much  he  eats.  It  is  the  task  of 
concerned  professionals  to  eluci- 
date what  is  correct  and  to  pass  this 
information  on. 

Happily  for  concerned  investi- 
gators who  count  on  ancillary 
sources  of  funding  in  this  era  of 
curtailed  federal  government  sup- 
port, the  Office  of  Research 
Administration  hastheforesightto 
allow  potential  grant  applicants  to 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
ethics  of  seeking  and  receiving 
support  from  such  agencies. 
Hopefully,  in  the  future,  the  ISRF 
will  modify  its  statement  to  read 
that  the  research  should  “seek  to 
establish  the  correct  place  of  sugar 
in  the  diet  of  normal  and  diseased 
humans”,  because  this  has  be- 
come its  operating  principle, 
though  unstated. 

E.B.  Marliss,  M.D. 

Department  of  Medicine 


CSA  opposes  tuition  increase 


Report  listed  symptom,  not  disease 


Summer  jobs  for  students  are  harder  than  ever  to  find  this  year,  say 
government  employment  experts.  However,  for  at  least  two  U of  T 
students  the  search  ended  right  at  the  University.  Liz  Mikel 
(standing),  third  year  Victoria  College,  and  Kim  Truscott,  second 
year  Physical  Therapy,  will  be  spending  the  summer  as  gardeners 
with  the  Physical  Plant  Department. 


[briefly 


The  Safety  Section  is  sponsoring 
a summer  film  series  at  lunch  time 
on  five  Wednesdays,  fortnightly 
from  June  30.  Each  program, 
lasting  approximately  an  hour,  will 
be  made  upofseveralfilmsand  will 
be  shown  twice,  at  noon  and  1 
p.m.,  in  room  3154  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building. 

The  Safety  Section  will  provide 
coffee  and  doughnuts  to  ac- 
company the  lunches  that  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  are  expected 
to  bring  for  themselves. 

• 


The  dental  clinic  run  by  U of  T 
students  in  the  Alexandra  Park 
Community  Health  Centre — once 
known  as  SHOUT  — is  in  need  of 
funds.  The  centre,  on  Augusta  Ave. 
near  Queen  and  Spadina,  provides 
health  care  for  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Under  supervision,  U of  T 
dentistry  and  dental  hygiene  stu- 


dents work  during  the  day  and  two 
evenings  a week. 

In  previous  summers,  students 
and  an  instructor  were  hired  and 
paid  through  an  Opportunities  for 
Youth  grant.  However,  there  is  no 
OFY  grant  this  year  and  the 
students  are  concerned  that  this 
worthwhile  project  may  not  be 
able  to  continue  during  July  and 
August.  The  clinic  must  now 
depend  on  donations  which  are 
tax  deductible. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a donation 
please  send  your  cheque,  payable 
to  Alexandra  Park  Community 
Health  Centre  Dental  Clinic,  to 
David  Moran,  64  Augusta  Ave., 
Toronto  M5T  2L1. 

• 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Johns,  professor  of 
Physics  and  Biophysics  and  head  of 
the  Physics  Division  of  the  Ontario 
Cancer  Institute,  was  awarded  an 
honorary  D.Sc.  by  Carleton  Uni- 
versity at  Convocation  on  June  6. 


Bregha  appointed  to  IADB 


Prof.  Francis  J.  Bregha  of  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  will  be  on 
leave  of  absence  for  three  years  so 
that  he  may  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  a “country  representa- 
tive” of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  There  are  22  repre- 
sentatives, one  in  each  member 
state.  Prof.  Bregha  is  the  first 
Canadian  to  be  named  to  such  a 
post.  His  appointment  follows  a 
study  he  carried  out  while  on 
sabbatical  leave  in  1974-75,  on  the 
social  effects  of  the  integration  of 
Latin  America. 

All  the  countries  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  are  involved  in  the 
bank  which  is  part  of  the  World 
Bank  and  UN  systems.  Itisengaged 
in  industrial  development  assist- 
ance, principally  through  loans, 
although  there  is  a small  granting 
program.  The  bank’s  working 
capital  is  $300  million  and,  since  its 
establishment  in  1959,  it  has  made 
loans  totalling  $10  billion. 

As  the  bank’s  representative. 
Prof.  Bregha  will  act  as  liaison 
between  the  government  of  the 
host  country  and  the  bank,  the 
lending  institution.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  the  administration 
of  loans  in  existence  on  his  arrival, 
recommendations  concerning 
new  loans  and  the  management 
and  direction  of  the  professional 
staff  — engineers,  agronomists, 
educators,  technical  personnel  — 
that  the  bank  has  in  each  country. 

Prof.  Bregha  has  had  several 


years’  experience  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. He  spent  seven  years  there  in 
the  1960s  as  a director  of  the 
International  Development 
Foundation  for  South  America. 
The  programs  that  he  helped 
establish  at  that  time  for  the  IDF,  a 
private  foundation,  have  now,  in 
the  wake  of  revolutions  and 
nationalizations,  been  taken  over 
by  governments.  He  has  also  gone 
to  South  America  for  a short  period 
each  year  to  evaluate  programs  for 
the  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency. 

Prof.  Bregha  will  leave  at  the  end 
of  Ju  ne  for  an  orientation  course  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  headquart- 
ers of  the  bank.  And  in  Washington 
the  decision  will  be  made  about 
where,from  MexicotoCapeHorn, 
he  will  live  for  the  next  three  years. 
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Beyond  Industrial  Growth 

EDITED  BY  ABRAHAM  ROTSTEIN 


This  woodcut  from  the  dust  jacket  of  Beyond  Industrial  Growth 
proves,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  industry  is  not  limited  to  the 
modern  age.  The  book,  edited  by  Prof.  Abraham  Rotstein  and 
published  by  the  U of  T Press,  is  a collection  of  lectures  given  at 
Massey  College  during  the  winter  of  1974-75. 


‘Scholarly  detective  story’ 

The  Slovak  National  Awakening:  an  essay  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  east  central  Europe 
Peter  Brock 

University  of  Toronto  Press 

The  Slovaks  were  at  one  time  referred  to,  like  some  other  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe,  as  “a  nation  without  history.”  In  fact  for  a 
thousand  years  they  had  no  state  of  their  own,  having  been  ruled  by 
the  Magyars  in  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  and  thus  separated 
politically  from  the  closely  related  Czechs  of  the  Austrian  lands. 
Stranger  still,  the  Slovaks  had  no  language  of  their  own,  other  than 
the  vernacular  of  the  peasants,  of  which  there  were  three  distinct 
dialects.  Nor  did  they  havea  clear  sense  of  national  identity,and  still 
less,  a national  consciousness. 

The  “national  awakening”  of  this  small  people  of  almost  two 
million  is  the  theme  of  a brief  but  thorough  and  objective  study  by 
Peter  Brock,  a specialist  in  the  nationalisms  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Surefootedly  he  picks  his  way  through  the  bogs  and  thickets  of  a 
terrain  which  has  often  been  exploited  by  scholars  and  politicians 
with  axes  to  grind,  seeking  to  prove  either  an  extreme  Slovak 
nationalist  position  or  to  advocate  "Czechoslovakism”,  the  notion 
ofa  single  Czechoslovak  nation  and  language.  In  fact.  Brock  points 
out,  prior  to  1848  Slovaks  were  divided  among  themselves  and 
uncertain  as  to  their  own  language  and  nationality.  Were  they 
“Hungarians,”  subjects  of  a political  natio  hungarica?  Or  Czechs, 

or  Czechoslovaks,  closely  linked,  if  not  identified,  with  their  Czech 

neighbours?  Or  Slovaks,  a distinctive  nationality?  Or  perhaps 
merely  a “tribe”  of  the  general  Slav  nation  embracing  all  those 
speaking  Slavonic  languages?  Some  Slovaks, especially  Protestants, 
favoured  the  use,  for  cultural  purposes,  of  a biblical  language 
derived  from  Czech.  Others,  mainly  Catholics,  evolved  a Slovak 
literary  language  based  on  the  Western  Slovak  dialect.  A few 
distinguished  scholars  (Kollar  and  Safaffk)  sought  to  develop  a 
Czechoslovak  literary  language,  an  amalgam  of  Czech  and  Slovak, 
involving  a “slovakizing”  of  Czech.  Still  other  Slovaks  gave  uptheir 
own  language  and  assimilated  to  the  ruling  Magyar  nationality. 

Finally,  in  the  1840s,  L'udovft  Stur  advocated  a distinctive  Slovak 
language  based  on  the  Central  Slovak  dialect,  out  of  which  has 
come  modern  Slovak  as  a Slav  language  distinct  from  Czech, 
although  closely  related  to  it.  This  linguistic  separation  reflected 
the  emergence  of  a national  identity  among  Slovaks  and  their 
resistance  to  growing  efforts  at  Magyarization  by  the  ruling 
nation,  and  laid  the  basis  for  a more  robust  national  consciousness 
in  the  twentieth  century.  This  issue  of  Slovak  national  identity  was 
not  fully  resolved,  however,  and  continued  to  plague  Czech- 
Slovak  relations  down  to  most  recent  times. 

Brock’s  excellent  book  is  a scholarly  detective  story,  as  he 
searches  out,  in  obscure  sources  in  many  languages,  clues  of  this 
slow  and  often  puzzling  evolution  of  national  awareness.  The 
book  is  marred,  alas,  by  the  publishers’  decision  to  place  footnotes 
at  the  end  of  the  book  instead  of  at  thefoot  of  the  pages  where  they 
belong.  This  is  especially  unfortunate  in  a book  of  this  tiny  size  (54 
pages  of  text,  50  pages  of  notes  and  bibliography),  where  the  notes 
are  often  substantial  additions  to  the  text. 

H.  Gordon  Skilling 
Centre  for  Russian  and  East  European  Studies 


Marion  Brown  leaves  Rare  Books 

Marion  Brown,  head  of  Rare 
Books  and  Special  Collections  at 
the  U of  T Library, retired  attheend 
of  May.  To  mark  the  occasion  the 
staff  of  the  Rare  Books  Department 
held  a wine  and  cheese  party  in  her 
honour  on  May  20.  Among  the 
guests  present  were  Dr.  R.  H. 

Blackburn,  Chief  Librarian,  Profs. 

N.J.  Endicott  and  Beatrice  Corri- 
gan, Earle  Birney  and  Dora  Mavor 
Moore,  founder  of  the  New  Play 
Society. 

During  the  course  of  the  recep- 
tion Mrs.  Moore  presented  Miss 
Brown  with  a letter  announcing 
that  “because  of  your  many 
kindnesses  and  that  of  your  staff  it 
is  my  intention  to  leave  all  of  my 
professional  and  private  papers  to 
the  Thomas  Fisher  Library  to 
complete  and  supplement  the 
New  Play  Society  papers  you  will 
shortly  have.”  The  Fisher  Library 
already  houses  the  papers  of  Mrs. 

Moore’sfather,  Prof.  James  Mavor, 
second  head  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  at  the  University. 

On  behalf  of  the  Rare  Books  staff, 

Richard  Landon,  acting  head  of  the 
department,  presented  Miss 
Brown  with  a copy  of  Alan 
Thomas’s  Great  Books  and  Book 
Collectors,  beautifully  bound  in 
full  morocco  by  the  Rare  Books 
binder,  Emrys  Evans. 

When  Miss  Brown  came  to  the 
University  in  1955,  the  meagre 
collection  of  rare  books  was  stored 
in  a few  locked  cupboards  in  the 
“Art  Room”  in  the  old  wing  of  the 
Sigmund  Samuel  Library.  By  1967, 
the  growth  of  the  collection 
required  the  removal  of  the  Rare 
Book  Library  to  temporary  quart- 
ers on  Charles  St.  Finally  Miss 

Brown  was  able  to  see  the  which  was  formally  dedicated  in 
department  permanently  settled  April,  1973.  The  collection  now 
in  the  new  Thomas  Fisher  Library  ranks  as  a research  resource  of 


Marion  Brown  and  Chief  Librarian  R.H.  Blackburn  at  the  wineand  cheese 
party  held  in  the  Rare  Books  Department  on  the  occasion  of  her 
retirement. 

national  importance,  with  its  own 
bindery  and  restoration  laborat- 
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Following  is  a list  of  books 
published  by  the  U of  T Press 
during  the  spring  term. 

A.G.  Bedford:  The  University 
of  Winnipeg:  a history  of  the 
founding  colleges,  480  pages, 
$15.  (Reviewed  Bulletin,  April  2.) 

Desmond  Pacey  (editor):  The 
Letters  of  Frederick  Philip  Grove, 
586  pages,  $25. 

Balachandra  Rajan:  The 
Overwhelming  Question:  a study 
of  the  poetry  of  T.S.  Eliot,  154 
pages,  $10.  (Reviewed  Bulletin, 
April  2.) 

Martha  Pluscauskas  (editor): 
Canadian  Books  in  Print  1975, 
Author  and  Title  Index,  950 
pages,  $25. 

Martha  Pluscauskas  (editor): 
Canadian  Books  in  Print  1975, 
Subject  Index,  600  pages,  $25. 

Peter  Brock:  The  Slovak 
National  Awakening,  104  pages, 
$12.50.  (Review  of  this  book 
appears  elsewhere  on  this  page.) 

Michael  Parkin  & George  Zis 
(editors):  Inflation  in  the  World 
Economy,  334  pages,  $27.50. 

Jacob  A.  Frenkel  & Harry  G. 
Johnson  (editors):  The  Monetary 
Approach  to  the  Balance  of 
Payments,  388  pages,  $35. 

James  Winter:  Robert  Lowe,  368 
pages,  $17.50. 

Giles  Constable:  Medieval 
Monasticism : a select  biblio- 
graphy, 174  pages,  $12.50  cloth, 
$6.50  paper. 

Barry  J.  Sessle  & Alan  G. 
Hannam  (editors):  Mastication 

and  Swallowing:  biological  and 
clinical  correlates,  194  pages, 
illus.,  $25. 

Ronald  J.  Williams:  Hebrew 
Syntax:  an  outline,  2nd  edition, 
122  pages,  $6. 


John  Saywell  (editor):  Cana- 
dian Annual  Review  of  Politics 
and  Public  Affairs,  1974,  440 
pages,  $35. 

Henry  G.  Schogt:  S^mantique 
synchronique : synonymie, 

homonymie,  polysemie,  136 
pages,  $15. 

Nicholas  Mansergh:  The  Irish 
Question,  1840-1921,  3rd  edition, 
342  pages,  $17.50. 

R.F.  Brissenden  and  J.C.  Eade 
(editors):  Studies  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  Volume  3,  264 
pages,  $16.50. 

Roy  J.  Shephard  and  S.  Itoh 
(editors):  Circumpolar  Health: 

proceedings  of  the  third  interna- 
tional symposium,  Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.,  678  pages,  illus.,  $25. 

Charles  M.  Johnston : McMaster 
University,  Volume  1:  The  Toronto 
years,  296  pages,  illus.,  $15. 

Richard  Sandbrook  and  Robin 
Cohen  (editors):  The  Develop- 
ment of  an  African  Working  Class: 
studies  in  class  formation  and 
action,  330  pages,  $25  cloth,  $9 
paper. 

Michael  Collie:  George Gissing: 
a bibliography,  130  pages,  $15. 

John  Manning  Ward:  Colonial 
Self-Government:  the  British  ex- 
perience, 1759-1856,  400  pages, 
$25. 

John  Childs:  The  Army  of 

Charles  11,304  pages,  $25. 

Harcourt  Brown:  Science  and 
the  Human  Comedy:  natural 

philosophy  in  French  literature 
from  Rabelais  to  Maupertuis,  224 
pages,  $15. 

Kenneth  L.  Avio  and  C.  Scott 
Clark:  Property  Crime  in  Canada: 
an  econometric  study,  86  pages,  $5. 

P.  Scherk  (editor):  Foundations 


of  Geometry:  selected  proceed- 
ings of  a conference,  356  pages, 
$10. 

Irma  McDonough  (editor):  Can- 
adian Books  for  Children/ Livres 
canadiens  pour  enfants,  112  pages, 
$7.50. 

Andrew  D.  Armitage  and  Nancy 
Tudor  (editors):  Canadian  Essay 
and  Literature  Index  1974,  490 
pages,  $35. 

Robert  McRae:  Leibniz:  per- 
ception, apperception,  and  thought, 
148  pages,  $15. 

R.C.  Macleod:  The  North-West 
Mounted  Police  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment, 1873-1905,  220  pages,  $15. 

C.A.  Patrides  (editor):  Aspects  of 
Time,  270  pages,  $25. 

Abraham  Rotstein  (editor):  Be- 
yond Industrial  Growth,  132  pages, 
$12.50  cloth,  $4.95  paper. 

R.A.  Akindele:  The  Organiza- 
tion and  Promotion  of  World 
Peace:  a study  of  universal- 
regional  relationships,  210  pages, 
$15. 

Makoto  Ueda  (compiler &trans- 
later):  Modern  Japanese  Haiku:  an 
anthojogy,  266  pages,  $12.50  cloth, 
$4.50  paper. 

Robin  S.  Harris:  A History  of 
Higher  Education  in  Canada,  1663- 
1960,  716  pages,  $37.50. 

Eleanor  Harman  & Ian  Montag- 
nes  (editors):  The  Thesis  and  the 
Book,  88  pages, $10cloth,$5 paper. 


NEW  IN  PAPERBACK 

David  E.  Smith:  Prairie  Liberal- 
ism: the  Liberal  Party  in  Saskat- 
chewan, 1905-71,  352  pages, 
$6.50. 
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EVENTS 


WEDNESDAY  7 


Evolutionary  Models  of  Spica 

(Seminar)  Dr.  Andy  Odell,  Nor- 
thern Iowa  University;  visitor  at 
Department  of  Astronomy.  Dav- 
id Dunlap  Observatory.  4 p.m. 

Ivanka  Myhal,  mezzo-soprano,  in 
recital  of  Russian  masterpieces. 
East  Common  Room,  Hart 
House.  7.30  p.m.  (Summer  Rus- 
sian Workshop) 

WEDNESDAY  30 

Boating  and  Good  Sense, Ten  Long 
Minutes  and  Family  Camping 
(First  of  five  Summer  Film  Pro- 
grams from  Safety  Section)  3154 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  Two 
screenings:  12  noon  and  1 p.m. 


Toronto  Consort  Scarborough  Civ- 
ic Centre.  8 p.m.  (Early  Music 
Workshop) 

June  Rilett,  lyric  soprano.  East 
Common  Roon,  Hart  House. 
8.30  p.m. 

MONDAY  JULY  12 
Toronto  Consort.  Meeting  Place, 
Scarborough  College.  8 p.m. 
(Early  Music  Workshop) 

WEDNESDAY  14 

Concert  by  Early  Music  Workshop 
students  and  display  of  instru- 
ments made  during  Workshop. 
Scarborough  Civic  Centre.  8 
p.m. 


Toronto  City  Waits.  Mediaeval 
music  in  Hart  House  Quad- 
rangle. (Incaseof  rain,  EastCom- 
mon  Room)32-2  p.m. 


PH  D ORALS 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  Ph.D.  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 


JULY 

SUNDAY  4 

Gordon  Slater,  University  carillon- 
neur  in  special  holiday  recital. 
Soldiers'  Tower.  8 p.m. 


Save  That  Life,  Sailing,  Facts  About 
Backs  and  Solo  (Second  of  five 
Summer  Film  Programs  from 
Safety  Section)  3154  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building.  Two  screenings: 
12  noon  and  1 p.m. 


Monday,  July  5 

Heather  Alexis  Boucher,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  “Stereochemi- 
cal Induction:  A Study  of  Inter- 
Ligand  Chiral  Recognition  in  Co- 
balt (III)  and  Platinum  (II)  Com- 
plexes.’’ Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  B. 
Bosnich.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  July  7 

James  R.  Ellerson,  Department 
of  Biochemistry,  “Isolation  and 
Characterization  of  Biologically 
Active  Fragments  Corresponding 
to  the  Cr 2 and  Cr3  Homology 
Regions  of  Human  Immunoglobu- 
lin Gl.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  K.J. 
Dorrington,  Room  4049,  Robarts 
Library,  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  13 

Warwick  Stanley  Ford,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering, 
“On  the  Implementation  of  Syn- 
chronization Programming  Tech- 
niques.” Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
V.C.  Hamacher.  Room  201,  65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Thursday,  July  15 

Keren  Dichter  Rice,  Department 
of  Linguistics,  "Hare  Phonology." 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J.K.  Cham- 
bers. Round  Room,  Massey  Col- 
lege, 10  a.m. 


Franco  mbe 

Continued  from  Page  1 

choice.  “This  period  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  elective  period 
in  which  the  student  may  study 
medicine  in  a different  centre  or  in 
another  part  of  the  world,”  he 
explains.  “In  the  new  ‘selective’, 
the  student  may  study  such 
subjects  as  diagnostic  radiology, 
clinical  genetics,  ophthalmology, 
basic  sciences,  or  drug  addiction 
and  alcoholism  at  the  Addiction 
Research  Centre.” 


Dr.  W.H.  Francombe 


Dr.  Francombe  points  out  that 
many  people  have  contributed  to 
the  planning  of  the  new  curricu- 
lum, and  that  its  efficacy  will  be 
under  continuous  scrutiny. 

In  addition  to  his  new  position  as 
Associate  Dean,  Dr.  Francombe 
will  continue  his  practice  in 
hematology  at  the  Toronto  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

R.S. 


Ring  out  sweet  bells 

Soldiers’  Tower  Carillon  Recitals 
Thursday  evenings,  8 — 9 p.m. 

July  1 

Gordon  Slater,  University  carillonneur 

July  8 

Leen  ’t  Hart,  director,  Netherlands  Carillon  School 

July  15 

Hudson  Ladd,  Ann  Arbor  carillonneur.  University  of  Michigan 

July  22  and  29 

Gordon  Slater,  University  carillonneur 

August  5 

Dr.  Robert  Lodine,  Chicago  carillonneur.  University  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Chrysostom's  Church 

August  12 

Janet  S.  Dundore,  Philadelphia  carillonneur,  Miraculous  Medal 
Shrine  and  St.  Thomas’  Church,  Whitemarsh,  Pa. 

August  19 

William  de  Turk,  assistant  carillonneur.  University  of  Michigan 

August  26,  September  2 and  9 

Gordon  Slater,  University  carillonneur 


Summer  Music  at  Hart  House 

Tuesday  evenings,  8.30  p.m. 

July  6 

Hart  House  Summer  Singers.  Great  Hall 

July  13 

George  Bassingthwaite,  baritone, and  Weldon  Kilburn,  piano.  East 
Common  Room 

July  20 

Joanna  Lindstrom,  soprano,  and  Weldon  Kilburn,  piano.  East 
Common  Room 
July  27 

Classical  concert,  TBA 

August  3 

Sandra  Horsburgh  and  Friends,  French  horn.  East  Common  Room 

Wednesday  in  the  Quadrangle 
Noon  to  2 p.m. 

July  7 

Harvey  Silver  and  the  Trump  Davidson  Jazz  Band 

July  14 

Jack  Grunsky  Trio,  folk 

July  21 

Black  Creek,  bluegrass 

July  28 

Toronto  City  Waits,  Mediaeval 

August  4 

Watson  and  Reynolds,  folk 

9 p.m.  to  midnight 

July  7, 14,  21  and  28,  August  4 

Jack  Barker,  pop  piano. 

Thursday  evenings  in  the  Quadrangle 
9 p.m.  to  midnight 

July  8 

China,  jazz 

July  15 

Pied  Pumpkin,  gentle  folk 

July  22 

Morningside,  jazz 

August  5 

String  Band,  gentle  folk 

In  case  of  rain.  Quadrangle  concerts  will  be  held  at  noon  in  the  East 
Common  Room  and  in  the  evening  in  the  Great  Hall. 


Principal  D.  Ralph  Campbell  of  Scarborough  College  was 
honoured  at  a farewell  reception  held  June  10  when  over  400 
members  of-the  College  faculty  and  staff  gathered  in  the  Meeting 
Place. 

Prof.  Peter  Richardson  made  the  major  presentation  on  behalf  of 
the  College:  an  antique  pine-framed  mirror  and  an  1844  first 
edition  set  of  Captain  Marryat’s  Settlers  in  Canada.  Marryat’s 
narrative  concerns  a Campbell  family  which  emigrated  to  Upper 
Canada  from  the  British  Isles  early  in  the  19th  Century. 

Presentations  were  also  made  to  Prof.  Campbell  by  Mayor  Paul 
Cosgrove  and  Alderman  Doug  Colling  for  the  Borough  of 
Scarborough;  Penny  Western  for  the  Division  of  Humanities  and 
Jack  Pickles  for  the  College  bus  drivers.  Several  humourous  gifts 
were  given  by  Profs.  Len  Doucette  and  Paul  Gooch.  Prof.  Peter 
Salus  read  lines  written  for  the  occasion  from  ScarborOvia,  his 
satirical  poem. 

President  John  Evans,  on  behalf  of  the  University,  expressed 
regret  at  the  loss  of  Prof.  Campbell,  who  will  assume  his  new  duties 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  on  July  1. 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested 
applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their 
staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the  personnel  office  for  further 
information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of  the 
department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please 
call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Wendy  Chin,  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred 
Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  David  Christman,  978- 
7308;  (6)  Bill  Hooper,  978-8749- 

Clerk  Typist  1 1 ($6,480  — 7,620  — 8,760) 

Applied  Science  & Engineering  (5),  Banting  & Best  Department  of 
Medical  Research  (4),  U of  T Press  (2) 

Clerk  Typist  III  ($7,130  — 8,390  — 9,650) 

Vice-President  & Provost  Office  (1),  Microbiology  & Parasitology  (4), 
Media  Centre  (5),  Medical  Sciences  Building  (4),  Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (4) 

Secretary  I ($7,130  — 8,390  — 9,650) 

Research  Administration  (1),  Electrical  Engineering  (5),  Scarborough 
College  (2),  Chemistry  (1),  Social  Work  (4),  Medicine  (4) 

Secretary  II  ($7,850  — 9,230  — 10,610) 

Health  Administration  (4),  New  College  (1),  Personnel  (1) 


Laboratory  Technician  II  ($9,610  — 11,300  — 13,000) 
Microbiology  & Parasitology  (4) 


Laboratory  Technician  III  ($10,600  — 12,470  — 14,340) 
Medical  Genetics  (4),  Anaesthesia  (4) 


Landscape  Foreman  ($10,600  — 12,470  — 14,340) 
Physical  Plant  (5) 


Draftsman  II  ($9,610  — 11,300  - 
Physical  Plant  (5) 


Programmer  III  ($13,973) 
Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 


Programmer  IV  ($16,990  — 19,990  — 22,990) 
Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 


Engineering  Technologist  ($12,450  — 14,650  — 16,850) 
Medical  Sciences  Building  Central  Services  (4) 


Graphic  Artist  II  ($8,640  — 10,160  — 11,680) 
Geology  (1) 


Clerk  VI  ($11,770  — 13,850  — 15,930) 

Medical  Sciences  Building  Central  Services  (4) 


Administrative  Assistant  II  ($13,800  — 16,230  — 18,660) 
Faculty  Office  — Arts  & Science  (1) 


